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many signs at present that the employment of aliens
is getting to be regarded with disfavour all the
world over by professional men and by artisans.
Habitually, in the case of the learned professions, the
State, influenced by native protectionists, professes
to be alarmed lest unqualified persons should trade
upon the credulity of the public, and declines to
recognise, or only partially recognises, those who
have not the hall-marks of its own degrees. The
excuse is sometimes exceedingly plausible. Thus,
for instance, the Medical Board in Victoria has
refused to register a Chinese doctor with a diploma
from a medical school in China on the ground that
he had not studied anatomy,1 and the result is that,
though the thousands of Chinamen in Victoria are
not absolutely debarred the professional aid they
naturally believe to be best, the Chinese practitioner
cannot legally call himself a doctor, or recover fees.
In France there has been a movement against allow-
ing foreign artists to exhibit, and a strike against the
employment of foreign models. More reasonably,
the enlistment of aliens in the army or navy is getting
everywhere to be more and more unusual. The
teaching profession has been the constant asylum
of exiles. In proportion as the State assumes the
direction of this does it confine the service to those
who have passed its own special tests, and at this
moment an English teacher with the highest certifi-
cates cannot obtain the lowest classified post in
Victoria unless he submits to a fresh examination,
nor conversely can a Victorian in England. Louis
Philippe at one period supported himself by teaching

1 In the case of Yee Quock Ping.    The Victorian courts upheld
this decision of the Medical Board.